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cal, scientific study of social conditions, is significant of the present 
trend of the social sciences of our time. The book deserves a wide 
reading. No one who seeks to guide public opinion, whether he be 
journalist, statesman, clergyman or teacher, can afford to miss get- 
ting its point of view — that of social solidarity as the basis of social 
morality. 

Charles A. Ell wood. 
University of Missouri. 

The Development of Western Civilization. A Study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution. By J. Dorse y Forrest. 
Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler College. (Chi- 
cago : University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. xii, 406. $2 net) . 

This work represents the expansion of a doctor's dissertation, 
and is an attempt to interpret psychologically the historical move- 
ment among civilized peoples during the last 2500 years. The 
book is a contribution of importance to the literature of both his- 
tory and sociology. 

The point of view of the work is perhaps sufficiently expressed 
by the following quotation taken from the appendix (p. 207) : " A 
knowledge of social development depends in part upon an under- 
standing of the changes which have gone on in the consciousness of 
men; for as every change in society must change the intellectual 
constitution of the individuals who compose it, so every such modi- 
fication of consciousness becomes a new factor in social develop- 
ment and must express itself in a modification of society." In 
other words, social evolution is to be interpreted in terms of the 
ends or ideals which control society, although the actual economic, 
political, and ethical conditions, under which the ideals are worked 
out, are also to be taken fully into account. 

The psychological principles which Professor Forrest makes use 
of in his interpretation of social evolution are largely those of 
Prof. John Dewey, and this he abundantly acknowledges at various 
points in the text. 

Professor Forrest accepts the theory that modern civilization is 
the result of the appropriation by the Teutons of the social ideals 
of the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans. Just what these 
ideals were and how they became blended in the civilization of 
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western Europe during the middle ages he attempts to show. 
Mediaeval society was distinguished by the fact that it was con- 
trolled by ideals imposed from without; that is, Teutonic tribes did 
not develop a culture of their own, but borrowed their religious 
and ethical ideals from the Hebrews, their philosophy and science 
from the Greeks, their institutions and legal forms from the Ro- 
mans. The Teutons themselves contributed scarcely anything to 
the civilization which they developed except the strength to appro- 
priate and work out the ideals which they received from antiquity. 
Whether the contribution of the ancient Germanic tribes to modern 
civilization was as little as Professor Forrest thinks or not, he cer- 
tainly sets forth in an admirable way the psychological character- 
istics of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman people, and their blending 
in mediaeval culture, He shows, for example, how both the religi- 
ous and ethical conceptions of the Hebrews and the philosophy of 
the Greeks were developed through the break-down of their insti- 
tutions and through the necessity of building up new social habits. 
Thus were set free and universalized, the peculiar ends implicit in 
Hebrew and Greek social life; and in a similar way the institu- 
tional and legal forms of the Romans were freed and universalized 
with the decay of the Roman state. The task of mediaeval culture 
was to harmonize these ideals, and embody them in a concrete 
society. How this process went on in mediaeval society Professor 
Forrest illustrates clearly. Even if the development of mediaeval 
society was not quite so controlled by the ideals received from anti- 
quity as he thinks, still he shows clearly enough that those ideals 
were the chief dynamic forces in that period of human history. 
What he says is a good antidote to " the economic interpretation 
of history,' ' without, of course, excluding proper recognition of the 
truth contained in that theory. 

It is only the last chapter of the book on ' ' Social Movements of 
Today" which is disappointing. This may be due to the brief 
treatment given so large a subject; but, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the disappointing character of this chapter is due largely 
to the fact that the author abandons his method of interpreting 
social movements in terms of habit and adaptation. He finds that 
modern civilization is without ruling ideals, since the ideals received 
from antiquity are no longer dominant, and as yet no great com- 
prehensive social ideals have been developed by modern society. 
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Professor Forrest also subscribes to the conventional view that 
the two chief social movements of modem times are the rise of dem- 
ocracy and the development of industrialism, to both of which he 
gives an ' ' economic interpretation." He thus fails to interpret the 
social movement of today in terms of ideals, since there are none 
socially dominant except the inadequate and conflicting ideals of 
the possession of wealth and political liberty. That there is some 
basis for these views no student of modem society would deny. 
Still several questions might be raised: Are there not as many 
ruling ideals in society today as in any period of the past? Are 
not people more united regarding the ideals of social life than they 
are regarding the methods of attaining those ideals? Does not the 
socialistic movement itself, so justly criticised by the author, offer 
fairly conclusive evidence that the ideal of a perfect human society 
based upon the family life as a model, first set forth by Christianity, 
holds the minds of men as never before? Finally, are not the humani- 
tarian movements of today, springing largely again from Christi- 
anity, and the scientific movement, especially the development of 
the social sciences, more profoundly significant for our social life 
life than the movements toward democracy and industrialism? 

The book closes with a very valuable Appendix on methods 
of social interpretation and the relations of history and sociology. 

It has been said that the bane of sociologists is taking too large 
"units of investigation;" and there is doubtless truth in the asser- 
tion. But the present work, covering as it does the whole history 
of modern civilization, affords ground for the belief that the time 
will soon come, if it has not already arrived, when the largest social 
movements will submit themselves to a strictly scientific psycho- 
logical analysis as readily as the smallest. 

Charles A. Ell wood. 
University of Missouri. 

Ancient Society. Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization. By Lewis E. 
Morgan. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1907. Pp. 
viii,570. $1.50). 

Morgan's theories of early social organization were first elabor- 
ated in his Systems of Consanguinity in 1871. Ancient Society, 



